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FROM THE GREEN PRIMER TO THE BROWN 



HAZEL B. CLARK 

Kansas City, Missouri 



"Now, dear," said my mother, on that day when I began my 
career as a poor speller, "I've decided that you're old enough to 
learn to spell." Again and again even unto this day she might 
utter that same sentence with increasing import. "Excellent 
except for spelling — Fair" was the judgment which my best 
scholastic efforts seldom escaped until, in the last years of college, 
I became so agile with the dictionary that in some instances, as the 
students say, "I got by." I can see in fancy even now those con- 
demning marks throughout my papers: Spelling! Spelling! 

My first teachers, hopeful, indulgent souls, believing that I 
should outgrowmy aptitude for misspelling, passed me on to the next 
class with the minimum mark. In preparatory school I was con- 
sidered a blockhead, and in college an impostor, mainly on account 
of misspelling. All kinds of penalties were inflicted upon me. 
In some classes I was compelled to correct my misspelled words 
hundreds of times; in others, i per cent for each misspelling was 
docked from my grade. I remember that in one philosophy 
examination of three hours' duration I misspelled thirty words, 
barely escaping a "flunk." In one French course, when I protested 
against what seemed to me injustice concerning my misspelling, 
the instructor made a bargain with me: the final examination was 
to be extremely long and difficult, and I should get the same mark 
in the course that I obtained in the examination. I cared little 
for marks; but since the university demanded high grades in one's 
major subject, I almost sprained my "mainspring" memorizing 
words for that final, which was, indeed, all that the instructor had 
promised. When I had finished the examination, I wrote on the 
back of my "blue book" the following quotation from Faust: 

My poor weak head is racked and crazed, 
My thought is lost, my senses mazed. 
99 
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A few days later I received a letter with a "Return to Romance 
Language Department" in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope. With cold fingers I tore open what I knew must be my 
death sentence so far as my existence in the French Department was 
concerned. Fortunately, however, it was only a friendly note from 
the instructor, wishing me a pleasant summer vacation and ending 
with the following verse — not from Faust: 

In the final she did fairly well, 
But alas, she has not learned to spell 
Incoherent, a word she has often heard. 
Why has she not ? That she can tell. 

Considering the uncertainties of my spelling, I fared luckily 
perhaps. I did get through college without losing a single 
credit. Even the "con exams" in spelling by a benevolent stroke 
of Providence, assisted I've often suspected by the poor eyesight 
of some human instructor, I just passed. But Oh, the hardships, 
the mortifications, the humiliations which I suffered on account of 
my unforgivable fault! And how I did try to correct it, succeeding 
at the best, however, in only partly concealing it. 

At last I decided that there must be some psychological cause 
for my grievous fault, a cause to discover which might mean the 
elimination of the cause itself. Accordingly, I tried to play the 
double part of patient and psycho-analyst, concentrating my 
thoughts upon the word "spell," and trying then to reach some 
satisfactory conclusion concerning its various associations. 

I found it easier to make the associations than I had anticipated. 
Clearly and vividly the word "spell" brought to my mind one of 
the first events in my conscious existence, an event which, I believe, 
is responsible for my first if not my most substantial conception of 
mental pain, and which therefore is possibly the unconscious cause 
of my misspelling. 

I must have been exceedingly young, if not in years surely in 
mind, when I saw for the first time a green-backed primer and 
learned its mission. Had the concept of the mission made its 
way through the natural channels of my particular mind, every- 
thing about that primer from the P of the title to the parrot on the 
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last page might have pleased me as much as did the fragrance of 
its new print. I remember that I was called from some gleeful 
play in the sunshine, ensconced at my mother's side on a lovely 
red-upholstered settee, and told that the time had come when I 
ought to learn to read and spell. 

My mother was very desirous that I, her surviving offspring, 
should be something more than one of those normal children of 
whom we hear so much — an abnormally wonderful one, an infant 
prodigy perhaps, of whom we should hear much more. Accord- 
ingly, as a being belonging to her, a being considered by the world 
at large too young to possess an individuality worthy of considera- 
tion, I was made the object of experiments with numerous "best 
methods of developing the child." Although I do not remember 
what particular method was followed at the time of the primer 
episode, I believe that my mother had then a theory for my mental 
development as definite and well perfected as she had for the various 
measures which were taken to encourage my physical development. 
At times some of these measures were extremely objectionable 
to one of my temperament: such measures as the nightly brush- 
ing of my hair, a proceeding which I tolerated only because of the 
stories about Mr. Comb and Mrs. Brush and the nest of angry 
snarls; the frequent change of white-sleeved aprons which Susie, 
that adorable woman who acted as nurse and maid-of-all-work, 
managed to accomplish, telling me the while how hard it was for 
Mrs. Hinkle to wash the funny pictures I made on them. I always 
did think Mrs. Hinkle very unkind to try to wash away the pic- 
tures, but was reluctant to say so when I saw her red face through 
the steam in the laundry room. I regret now that in my first 
spelling-lesson I did not revolt so violently that my mother might 
have resorted to the "Mr. Comb and Mrs. Brush" method. How- 
ever, my revolting might not have brought about the same com- 
promise; because in the matter of hair-brushing my mother was 
guided for the most part, I believe, by simple pride, while, on the 
other hand, in this matter of spelling she was prompted by deep 
moral convictions as well. Is it not a religious duty of every 
civilized mother to teach her offspring spelling as soon as possible — 
the first rudiment of learning ? 
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"Now, dear," said my mother, "I've decided that you're old 
enough to learn to spell. We'll have our first lesson today in this 
lovely new primer. Not many little girls can have a bright new 
primer like this. At this same hour every day we'll have another 
lesson. You must form regular habits in order that when you're 
a bigger girl it will not be hard to go to real school." 

I regretted leaving the sunshine, but I liked the red of the settee 
and soon found comfort in its slippery sides. At the second good 
slide I was lifted in my mother's arms and shown the beautiful 
P on the front of the little green book. 

"Come, dear, let us look at this lovely big fat curly P." My 
mother never believed in "don'ts" and always practiced positive 
forms of discipline. " Isn't he a jolly old fellow ? " 

' ' Is the P the papa of the little letters that come after ? They're 
holding hands, aren't they?" It would have been such fun to 
know the P's relationship to the others, and have seen him run 
down the page with the little letters tumbling after! 

"We must learn what is in the primer," said my mother sweetly. 

Thus she refused to tell me anything more about Mr. P's fat 
person, after having herself called him a jolly old fellow ! As I had 
a mind which attached personality to everything from the hair- 
brush to the violets in the garden, Mr. P appealed to me most 
strongly. Why shouldn't I think him a person? Didn't my 
mother herself authorize the personality of Mrs. Brush and Mr. 
Comb ? Perhaps I should have felt it without prompting. Why 
shouldn't all things feel ? I felt. "We must learn what is in the 
primer" gave no promise of any experience relative to a past one, 
either of pleasure or pain. I did not care for the primer at all ! I 
preferred sliding down the settee. How could anyone be interested 
in the inside of an old primer when a red, slippery sliding-place 
was near at hand ! Grown-ups have such peculiar, exalted opinions 
in regard to the value of "things." 

"You can't guess what is on the first page!" suggested my 
mother as she turned the cover. My attention was at once brought 
again to the primer. I shall never forget that first page, and the 
picture of a man with a walking-stick! The walking-stick amused 
me very much. Of what interest was the man ? 
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"Papa hasn't such a funny cane." 

"All men do not have them; this one has." 

"Do all the men in little girls' primers have them ?" 

"I don't know." 

"Let's get another and see." 

"We'll get another when we have learned all that is in this one." 
An early effort at research discouraged at its birth! 

While my mother read "man, men, see. This is a man, I see 
a man," I measured her nose with my forefinger, pretending the 
finger to be a magic walking-stick. I saw no reason for saying 
over and over again after my mother, while looking at the page, 
m-a-n, and m-e-n, and s-e-e. My game of pretending that my 
finger was a magic walking-stick not pleasing my mother, she 
made her nose too unsteady for the continuance of the game. I 
wanted to see what was on the next page, I wanted to smell the 
book. In every direction my mind struggled away from the process 
denoted by "spell." 

" Please let me smell the green book. Let me smell Mr. Smell. 
Why can't we see Mr. Smell?" 

"We only smell him." 

"Is he hiding like the smell in grandma's flowers?" 

"Yes." Why should my mother have admitted his existence 
if she wished me to have no more acquaintance with him ? The 
mystery of this hidden personality! Why was the truth regarding 
the existence of Mr. Smell not explained to me then, when my mind 
bounded to receive it? Why must I wait until my elders con- 
sidered me old enough to read essays about printing and the 
psychology of smell before I could know all concerning Mr. Smell's 
existence ? Why must I wait until a time when Mr. Smell was 
merely smell, devoid of romance ? 

" If he would come right out,, right now, would he be fat or thin ? 
Is a good smell little and a bad smell big and ugly ?" 

"I don't know. I'm afraid that we can never see him." 

I liked to think how he would look if he did come out. However , 
my thoughts were not allowed to dwell on him long. Each time 
my attention journeyed forth upon some such delightful associa- 
tion it was pulled back again to this fatiguing thing called "spell." 
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Spell I must. At last, after I could say "man, m-a-n," I was 
allowed two good smells and a glimpse of the second page, which 
was more pleasing than the first, showing the picture of a boy 
looking round the corner of a house at a shaggy dog. 

"I see a boy and a dog. The boy sees the dog. Does the dog 
see the boy ? " read my mother with very dramatic interpretation. 
Then we went back to m-e-n. 

But I was tired of the green book. My mother refused to let 
me measure her nose. I was exceedingly uncomfortable and began 
to wriggle violently. 

"I'm very much disappointed," sighed my mother sadly, "that 
my little girl should act in this manner." 

I was not permitted to play in the sunshine, I was not permitted 
to slide on the slippery red settee, I was not allowed to measure my 
mother's nose, I didn't want the green book. I was being held 
very tight, my head pinched; the only thing I could do was to 
wriggle. O Mr. P and Mr. Smell, you might have induced me to 
find spelling a delightful pastime! But you were denied me and 
forgotten in my distress. 

I wriggled and wriggled until I felt wet on my cheek, and 
looking up found bright shiny tears coming out of my mother's 
lovely big eyes. Then I made some shiny tears come out of my 
eyes too, and they all ran down and spoiled the curly P on the 
green book. 

My memory of the painful stages of the process denoted by 
"spell" is dim until it connects with the brown primer. A long, 
long time after the green-primer experience, my father announced 
gravely one day at dinner, while he made a hole in my mashed 
potatoes and artistically filled it with a puddle of gravy (I was 
always very grateful to him for fixing my gravy in puddles), 
"There is no use talking, Blanche, the child, having a French 
mother and grandparents, should and must learn to speak French. 
I wish I had had the opportunity when I was a lad." 

My father was very sensible, very earnest, and very human! 
The result he wished to gain by pushing me through a process of 
learning French was most commendable. But why, Oh, why, 
will practical fathers not see that a child's mind is not to be handled 
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as is a mathematical problem in which the order of employing 
division and multiplication makes no change in the result ? 

I wondered what was coming next. My father was very serious 
and troubled. I was afraid he wouldn't play bear with me after 
dinner. Accordingly I fished around in the gravy puddle with my 
fork, and asked no questions. A child learns, or rather senses, 
very soon that there is a deep gulf of possible misunderstanding 
between himself and his parents, a gulf through which it is not 
always profitable to wade. 

"We've had pretty poor luck with the English lessons," went 
on my father, "so I'll take Jeanne down to her grandmother 
tomorrow, and let her have a trial in the French direction." 

It seemed as if grown-ups always became suddenly sober and 
stiff when they talked about my lessons. Why do they interpret 
the child in the measure of their own mature minds ? 

"Very well," answered my mother, somewhat wearily, "but 
the lessons must be regular." To this day the word "regular" gives 
me a tired feeling in my head near the spot already fatigued by the 
"spell" word. 

The "ought" was upon me once more. I didn't protest, but 
ate as fast as I could, in order that I might see the little dog laugh- 
ing under the potatoes on my "Hi-diddle-diddle" plate. 

The next morning, when my hair had been properly curled, and 
my apron satisfactorily adjusted, my father took me to my grand- 
mother's. My grandmother met us at the cottage door. 

"You come very early, petite-fille," she said, untying my bonnet 
strings and patting my cheek. "See how you chew your pretty 
ribbons, little girl, zat's not nice to do." 

"Speak to her as much as possible in French," concluded my 
father, as he opened the door to go. 

"I will do my best, will I not, petite-fille?" 

I was glad when my father was gone. Grandparents are always 
sympathetic with childhood, having themselves lived it and after- 
ward suffered the empty "oughts" of maturity. 

"Look, look, what we have here," called out my grandfather 
as we entered the sitting-room. He took off his glasses and placed 
them in the pocket which had held them for twenty years. "By 
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Geo'ge! My jolie petite-fille come to see her gran'fazer so early in 
ze morning. Fine! Fine! I am so exceedingly glad. Now she 
will have great opportunity for braiding her gran'pa's beard, many 
times, and to fix him all up gay. Come, zat's right; climb upon 
my lap. We will have fine time together, and play many games. 
Such fun we have, by Geo'ge. And you watch your gran'pa smoke 
his pipe, and you pull ze cap from ze old bald head. Ma jolie 
petite-fille, your gran'parents love you very much." 

"She has come for a French lesson, father," interrupted my 
grandmother, looking at us in a troubled manner over her silver- 
rimmed glasses. My grandfather and I would have had a good time 
together had my grandmother not insisted upon "duty." Am 
I not justified in feeling, reasonably or unreasonably, that woman 
is more incumbered with the prevailing "ought" of things than is 
man? 

"Yes? She come to learn ze French. How fine!" said my 
grandfather, stroking my cheek with the back of his wrinkled hand. 
"I know she will speak ze French very well, my little gran'- 
daughter." He pulled my curls, wriggled his beard at me, and went 
"pouff, pouff, pouff" for my amusement. He was always ready 
to play, my dear old grandpa! I was delighted, and he wriggled 
his beard some more. 

"You must not play with her," ventured my little grand- 
mother, "or she will not be willing to sit still and learn her first 
French lesson." She drew up an ottoman in front of her rocking- 
chair. Then, going to the high old-fashioned bookcase, she took 
down from the top shelf a thin, brown book. 

" Here it is, le Premier lime de lecture. The primer your mother 
used," she added, blowing off the dust which had collected on its 
upper surface. 

"What!" exclaimed grandfather, with surprise, "you teach her 
from ze book! Oh, by Geo'ge, she too young, by far-r-r too young 
to learn from ze book. Me, myself, I teach her far better wizout 
ze book." 

Oh my grandfather, why were you not given the responsibility 
of my early language training ? However, it is insanity to regret 
a hypothetical event, of the probable result of which we are not 
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certain. My grandmother looked perplexed. I wondered if it 
hurt her to read the brown Premier livre de lecture. She raised her 
shoulders in an " Oh-well-it-can't-be-helped " manner and said 
feebly, "Her parents desire it." I shall always love her the more 
for this feeble admission of abhorrence of that brown primer. 

"Eh, bien," said my grandfather, and he raised his shoulders in 
the "Oh-well-it's-nothing-to-me" way. "But you see it does not 
work. It does not work worth two penny. Give her some bread 
wiz ze sugar and ze butter first. My little girl she too young for 
ze book." Why did he not insist upon it ? But I cannot blame 
him for lack of persistence in standing by his convictions; I do not 
know the nature of his early training. 

"I'm hungry, madam my grandma," I asserted most politely, 
wishing to postpone the impending French lesson as long as possible. 
Then too, "some bread-wiz-ze-butter-and-ze-sugar" was a delicious 
delicacy only to be had at grandma's, while the ideas of "lesson," 
"spell," made me wish to draw back as from something hot and 
burning. 

"Very well, she may have the bread. Then you must not humor 
her any more." I always hear the word "humor" with the most 
delicious joy! 

I was placed on the hassock in front of my grandmother, and 
while she adjusted her silver-rimmed glasses, I started to bite a 
scallopy edge around the bread-wiz-ze-butter-and-ze-sugar, and 
laughed at my grandfather, who, standing behind my grandmother's 
chair where he had slipped unobserved by her, made funny grimaces 
for my amusement. 

"Now, little girl," said my grandmother, opening the brown 
book, "we begin the first lesson." 

I was conscious of a hurt feeling and recalled the green primer. 
The brown one was not at all pretty. Its back was brown, plain 
brown, the leaves were yellow; it had no pictures, and it had no 
Mr. Smell lurking among its pages. I guessed that Mr. Smell had 
grown old and died (as our cat had once), while the little book stood 
on the top shelf in my grandmother's bookcase. He probably 
hadn't been watered since my mama used the book. If he was there 
then, she probably kept him alive and fresh with her tears as my 
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mama and I did the green primer, and as grandpa did the lavender 
petunias with the sprinkler, in order that the humming-bird moths 
would visit them. I wanted to ask my grandma about it, but she 
wouldn't understand. She was a trifle deaf besides; I should have 
had to repeat my question many times. 

"I want you to learn first the French words for mother, father, 
brother, sister, grandmother, grandfather." 

I had no sisters nor brothers. I called my father, papa, my 
mother, mama, and my grandparents, grandma and grandpa. 
Why was I introduced to French through words which in English 
I did not use ? Oh, the ignorance of the wise! 

"Very well, my grandma," I murmured. The sugar on my 
bread was delicious! I had started in on the second row of 
scallops. 

"Mere is the word for mother. Can you say mere?" 

"Mere," I shouted promptly. 

"You have a very good accent, little girl. Now say m-e-r-e, 
mere." 

"M-d-r-e, mere." 

"Zat's right. Now, say pere, father." 

"Pere, father." 

"Now, p-d-r-e, pire." 

"P-e-r-e, pere." 

"Now what is the word for mother?" questioned my grand- 
mother, placing the open brown book against her breast, and look- 
ing at me expectantly over her glasses. 

Why, the brown cover of the book was all bumpy! It must 
feel funny! My grandmother repeated the question. I had for- 
gotten. Forgotten completely! My grandma might cry if I 
forgot. 

"Think very hard," she added kindly. 

I glanced up at my grandfather who was grimacing at me over 
my grandmother's chair back. 

"Mire," he shaped with his lips, and whispered softly, "mere." 

"Mere," I shouted joyfully. Gleefully my mind accepted this 
trickery, gleefully and justly! 
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"Tres bien, tres bien!" The trouble in my grandmother's face 
cleared away. "Tres bien, little girl, it will be better than I 
thought! You do very well. Now what is the word for father ?" 

I glanced quickly to my grandfather. My mind had found a 
substantial door of escape from the odious "spell." 

"Pere," he said in the same manner as before. 

"Pere," I laughed out. My grandpa was just like me, not a 
bit grown up. He didn't like the old "spell" either. 

"My little girl thinks pere is a funny word doesn't she?" 

I was about to show her how funny my grandfather looked, 
when he warned me not to by his gesticulations. 

"Yes," I answered demurely. 

"There, you know two French words. You mustn't forget, so 
you can tell your father when you go home. Now you may say 
sceur, sister, frere, brother." 

I repeated each dutifully. 

"Now the word for sister?" 

My grandfather stuck out his lips so funnily when he said 
sceur that I laughed right out again, and pointed at him with my 
bread-and-butter. He had pronounced sceur a little too loudly, 
too, I think. My grandmother started and turned quickly. 

"Father Monod!" she exclaimed despairingly. "Have you 
been telling her all the time ? Ma foil Ma foil what shall I do ? " 

"He told me all the time, he told me all the time," I sang 
gleefully, kicking the sides of the hassock with my heels. 

"Oh, mon dieu, she too young by far-r-r," remonstrated my 
grandfather, raising his shoulders in the "I-don't-care-if-I-did" 
way. 

My grandmother dropped the brown book and began pulling 
at the lace on her white fichu. I was afraid that she would cry. 
Ladies and babies and little girls cry when they hurt. Grandpa 
and I had been naughty to fool dear grandma. I asked her please 
not to cry, offered her the rest of my bread, all beautifully scalloped, 
and told her that her "pet-fee" would learn the sceur some other 
time. And another time I did try, harder and harder, as the 
"ought" of things grew larger in my consciousness. But my 
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mental censor could never force my mind to find any association of 
"spell" pleasing. 

My concept of the "spell word" developed into that of a "spell 
thing " which comprised the entire "spell " process. It stood up like 
a great black genie of changing shape composed of letters. When- 
ever the word "spell" or anything suggesting the forming of letters 
into words entered my mind this "thing" jumped forth from his 
habitation, a green primer, and with a pointed pen or pencil danced 
frantically about, picking at a tired spot in my brain. Sometimes 
he was a hideous figure with one brown and one green wing whose 
very shocking appearance was nauseating to me. I did not wish 
to learn to read because the "spell thing" laughed at me hideously 
when I tried, and sang cruelly, "I know when I first saw you, the 
day when your mother brought you the green primer. But you 
did not know me, not until I jumped out of the brown Livre de 
lecture. I'll follow you always. I'll catch you some time and eat 
you up." To recall the experience brings back still that old feeling 
of nausea, of paralyzing fear. 

When my mother refused to read aloud to me (she read to me a 
great deal while nursing me through spells of measles and mumps), 
I was compelled to read to myself, if I wished to know the pretty 
story, for no reading but my mother's pleased me. Never shall I 
forget the reading of my first book, Beautiful Joe. The process 
took me exactly one year. Not until I could shut out the "spell 
thing," born of my unhappy experience with the green and brown 
primers, shut it out by plunging my mind entirely into the thought 
of the book, and forget that I was dealing with letters and words, 
could I read with ease and enjoyment. 

When I grew old enough to know that fear of the "spell thing" 
was silly, I jammed the idea down into the darkest part of my 
subconscious mind, but I never ceased to feel its paralyzing influence 
at the times when spelling was the task in hand. In those first 
spelling-lessons hatred for the abstractness of the process was 
stamped deep into my soul, and the "spell thing" and I were 
declared enemies. My first experiences of Fear, Hatred, Pain, are 
associated with the "spell thing," a black thing with primers as 
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wings, one green and the other brown. Even today I cannot read 
correctly if I think of the spelling of the words. All this, because 
my first dislike for spelling acquired in my first lessons has never 
been effaced! My grandfather had hit upon the truth: I was too 
young by far-r-r for the abstractness of spelling. If only I could 
have found a method by which I could metamorphose the "spell 
thing" into the shape of a jolly fat Mr. P who would dance on the 
top of my pen and make the letters come out at the point in their 
proper order! O jolly fat Mr. P, on the back of my little green 
primer, if you were not entirely obliterated by my tears, can you 
not yet come back to me and teach me to spell ? 



